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have been still more nape at their young} 


author having been able to keep them so pro- 
PHILADELPHIA. |foundly secret. 

them to Collins, who, in return, entreated Bar- 

late to procure for him the sight of so preci- 
ous @ manuscript. 
quest, and happily, before returning the work, 
took a copy of it, which being found after his 
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Continued from 


page 386. 
This took place in 1665-6. 


ter year, the danger of the 
ceased, he returned to 


plague 
Cambridge, but he did} made the memorable discove ry of expansion | 
not disclose his secret to any one, not even to} by series, and of the method of fluxions. it! 
his instructor, Dr. Barrow. It was not till} would have been natural to suppose that an 
two years afterwards, 1668, that Newton com-| interference with his own discoveries would 
municated to the latter, who was then engaged |at last have induced Newton to publish his | 
in publishing his lectures on Optics, certain] methods: but he preferred still to keep them 
theorems relating to the optical properties of|secret. ‘1 suspected,’’ says he, “ that Mer- 
curved surfaces, of which Barrow makes very |cator must have known the extraction of roots, 
honourable mention in his preface. 


| 


Newton |as well as the reduction of fractions into series 
had now become a colleague of his former riby division; or at least, 


preceding year. 
(1668 
compelled him to declare himself. Mercator therefore, | began henceforward to look upon 
printed and published, towards the end of this|such researches with less interest. 

year, a book called Logarithmotechnia, 1D | It were difficult to e xp lain this reserve nae 
which he had succeeded in Obtaining the area | indifference by the feelings of extreme mo-| 
of the hyperbola referred to its asymptotes, by | de saty alone; but we may come near the truth| 
expanding its ordinate into an infinite series ; | by considering what were the habits of New-| 
this he did by means of common division,| ton, and by figuring to ourselves the new and 


as Wallis had done in the case of fractions of| extraordinary allurements of another discove 


iry which he had just made, and which he al- 
lre ady enjoyed in secret; for in general, the| 
this series separately, as representing a parti- |effort of thinking was with him so strong, that | 
cular ordinate, he applied to it Wallis’s method | it entirely abstracted his attention from othe r| 
for curves, whose ordinates are expressed by| matters, and confined him exclusively to one 
a single term, and the sum of the partial areas | object. Thus we know that he never was oc- 
so obtained, gave him the value of the whole! cupied at the same time with two different sci-| 
area. This was the first example given to the | entific investigations. And we find, even in 
world, of obtaining the quadrature of a curve|the most beautiful of his works, the simple, 
by expanding its ordinate into an infinite series. yet expressive avowal of the disgust with which 
And it was also the main secret in the general | his most curious researches had always finally | 
method which Newton had invented for all| inspired him, from his ideas being continually, 
proble ms of this nature. The novelty of the) and for a long time, directed to the same ob- | 
invention caused it to be received with general | ject. This might, perhaps, also have in part} 
applause. Collins, a gentleman we 11 known| been caused by a discouraging conviction, thi at | 
to science and p hilosophy at that time, haste n-| he y would seldom be understood and followed 
ed to send Mercator’s book to his friend Bar-| in the chain of his reasoning ; since others, in 
row, who communicated it to Newton. ‘The! order to do so, must be as deeply immersed in} 
latter had no sooner glanced over it, than, re-| the subject and as abstracted from other mat-| 
cognizing his own fundamental idea, he imme-|ters as himself. Be this as it may, when Mer- | 
diately went home to find the manuscript, in}cator’s work appeared, a new series of dis-| 
which he had explained his own method, and] coveries of a totally different nature had taken | 
presented it to Barrow ; this was the treatise] hold of Newton’s thoughits. 


1 
the form a : then, considering each term of 
x 


He ieomadiatale wrote about | 


1829. Wo. 50. 





In the course of 1666, he had accidentally 
| been led to make some observations on the re- 
fraction of light through prisms. These ex- 
periments, which he had at first tried merely 
from amusement, or curiosity, soon offered to 
him most important results. They led him to 
conclude that light, as it emanates from radiat- 
jing bodies, such as the sun, for instance, is 
not a simple and homogeneous substance, but 
ithat it is composed of a number of rays en- 


}dowed with unequal refrangibility, and pos- 
Collins obtained his re-|sessing different colouring properties. The 


inequality of the refraction undergone by these 
rays in the same body, when they enter at the 


death, among his papers, and published in|s same angle of incidence, enabled him to sepa- 
During the lat-| 1711, has determined beyond dispute, by the | rate them ; 


and thus, having them unmixed 


having|date which it bore, at what period Newton |: and pure, he was able to study their individu- 


jal properties. But the breaking out of the 
| plague, which in this year compelled him to 
ltake refu; ge in the country, having’ separated 
him from his instruments, and deprived him of 
the means of making experiments, turned his 
attention to other objects. More than two 
years elapsed before he returned to these re 
searches, on finding himself about to be ap- 


| pointed lecturer on optics in room of Dr. Bar- 
that others, having| 
tutor, having been admitted master of arts the | learnt to employ division for this purpose,|to make way for him. 


row, who in 1669 generously retired in order 


Hie then endeavoured 


At length in the same year| would discover the rest before I myself should| to mature his first results, and was led to a mul- 
an occurrence in the scientific world! be old enough to appear before the public, and, | titude of observations no less admirable from 
| the ir novelty and importance, than for the sa- 
| gacity, address} and method, with which he 


perfected and comin a them. He composed 


a complete _* m which the fundamental 
properties ht were unfolded, established, 
and arranged, by means of experiment alone, 
| without any admizture of hypothesis, a nov elty 


.|at that time almost as surprising as these pro- 
| perties themselves. 


T hig formed the text of the 
lectures he began in Cambridge 1669, when 
scarcely twenty-seven years old, and thus we 
see, from wirt we have related concerning the 
succession of his ideas, that the method of flux- 
ions, the theory of universal gravitation, and 
the decomposition of light, i. e. the three grand 


| discoveries which form the glory of his life, 
|were conceived in his mind before the comple- 


tion of his twenty-fourth year. 

Although the lectures of Newton on optics 
must inevitably in the end have given publicity 
to his labours on light, he still refrained from 
publishing, wishing probably to reserve to 
himself the opportunity of adding a complete 
analysis of eae curious properties, of which, 


jas yet, he had had but a slight glimpse. We 


refer to the intermittences of reflection and re- 
fraction which take place in thin plates, and 
perhaps in the ult imate particles of all bo- 
dies. It was not fill two years later, that he made 
known some of his researches, and soon after- 
wards he was induced to give them full publici- 
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ty 1671 he had been propos ton himself was compelled to 
od Reva Society of Londo mon destiny, which ordains 
on the 11th of January, 1 he} that m re particularly success, shall 


! ahi be qualified to 
the rules of the society 
declare himself desirous o 
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. but at the price of his repose. 


and he could not do so in a more honourable} | the Royal Society, a man of extensive acquire- 
manner than by offering some scientific com-| ments, and of an original turn of thought, 
munication. He forwarded to them a descrip-| with great activity of mind, and an excessive 
tion of a new arrangement for reflecting tele- | de sire of renown. There were few depart- 
scopes, which rendered them more c ommodi- ments of human knowledge to which he had 


ous in use by diminishing their length without | not paid more or less attention: so much so, 
weakening their magnifying 


With| indeed, that it was hardly possible to find any 
regard to this invention, in which Newton b 7 subject of research upon which he did not pro- 
been preceded, probab ily without knowing 1t,| fess to have original views ; or to propose any 
by Gregory the Scotch mathematician, and bs |new invention of which he did not claim the 
a Frenchman of the name of Cassegrain, it is| prior discovery. ‘There was then the more 
merely necessary to observe that the construc-| opportunity of setting in action and of gratify- 
tion offers in practice some inconveniences,| ing his jealous spirit, as all the physical and 
which cause it to be little used. Nevertheless,| natural sciences were, at that time, mixed up 
when he presented a model of it, of his own) with theoretical opinions ; and there werg few 
construction, it made a great impression in his} men then to be met with who could distin- 
favour among the members of the society, to} guish the difference between a vague per- 
whom probably the construction of Gregory's} ception and a precise idea—between a physical 
telescope was not yet well known. The letter| | hypothesis and a law of nature rigorously de- 
which Newton wrote to the society on this oc-} monstrated. Hooke himself was no 
casion, ends with the following characteristic} tion to this remark 
expression <a I am very sensible of the ho-| 
nour done, me by the bishop of Sarum, to make use of them as a means 
posing me can lidate, and which I hope will| either in proving or perfecting a theory. A 
be further conferred upon me by my election| thorough acquaintance with this instrument 
into the society; and if so, I sha!l endeavour to} was the great advantage possessed by Newton, 
testify my gratitude by communicating what) and which assured to his researches a preci- 
my poor and sorrrary endeavours can effect} sion and a certainty 
towards the promoting philosophical design.’’| ence. 
The favourable reception which this proposal | 
met with, induced Newton two months after- 

wards to make to the Royal Society another} 
much more a ant communication, viz. the} 
first part of his labours on the analysis of 
light. We can easily imagine the sensation) 


which 
must have produced 


powers. 


excep- 
; and unfortunately he was 
not sufficiently familiar with pure mathematics 


in pro- of calculation, 


hitherto unknown in sci- 


|| light presented by him to the Royal Society, 
eminently possessed this rigorous character. 
it consisted in showing experimentally a cer- 
tain number of physical properties, which were 
thus established as matters of fact without any 
| admixture of hypothesis, and without requiring 


, 1 : y requested light consisted. When the feelings of sur- 
of him, in the most flatter?ffg t pe rmission | prise and admiration excited by this noble work 


to insert this beautiful treatise in hilosophi-| had subsided, the Royal Socie tv appointed three 
cal Transactions. Newton accepted this speedy members to study the treatise fully, and to give 
and honourable method of publication ; and in| an account of it. Hooke, being one of the 
addressing his thanks to Oldenburg, their se-| number, undertook to draw up the report. 
cretary, he says :—* lg was an esteem of the| Already on the occasion of Newton presenting 
Royal Society, for most candid and able judge | his telescope, Hooke had announced that he 
in philosophical matters, encouraged me to pre- | posse sssed an infallible method of improving all 
sent them with that discourse of light and co-| sorts of optical instruments, so that “ whatever 
lours, which since they have so favourably ac-| almost hath been in notion and imagination, 
cepted of, I do earnestly desire you to return| or desired in optics, may be performed with 
them my cordial thanks. I before thought! great facility and truth.” Nevertheless, he 
it a great favour to be made a member of that| did not explain this method, but confined him- 
honourable body, but I am now more sensible} self, in accordance with the conceits of his 
of the advantage : for believe me, Sir, 1 do not| day, to masking it under the form of an ana- 
only esteem it a duty to concur with them in| gram ; of which, however, he appears not to 
the promotion of real knowledge, but a great| have been able to produce the explanation, 
privilege that, instead of exposing discourses to/| since neither he nor any other person has ever 

prejudiced aad censorious multitude, (by|realised these wonderful promises. His re- 
which means many truths bave been baffled| port on Newton’s work was, if not of the same 
and lost,) I may with freedom apply myself to| kind, yet congeived in the same spirit of per- 
so judicious and impartiakan assembly.” It is| sonality: for, instead of discussing the new 
but fair to say, for the honour of the Royal So-| facts, singly, and as compared with the origin- 
ciety, that it has always shown itself, more than| al experiments, he. examined them only in re- 
any “other, worthy of Pps. vanpeenl which | lation to an hypothesis which he had formerly 
the most illustrious of its rs has render-| imagined, and which eonsists in regarding light 
ed to its justice. But theugh the suffrage|not a¢an emanation of very small particles, 
and esteem of such a society may make a-|but asthe simple effect of vibrations excited 
mends for, yet they cannot. prevent individual | and Propagated in a very elastic medium. 






. By unveiling himself, he 


ellow, At this pe riod, Robert Liooke was a fellow of 










The investigation of the properties of 


so great and unexpected a discovery| any previous knowledge in what the nature of 
sock 









This conception of the nature of light may be 
in itself as true as any other, since that nature 
is still entirely unknown to us; but, in order 
to place such an hypothesis on an equal foot- 
ing with another hypothesis, shown by caleula- 
tion to be consistent with experiment and ob- 
servation, it ought to be detailed with exactness, 
and to be rigorously accordant with mathema- 
tical calculation. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NICOBAR ISLANDS, 
. (Concluded from page 387.) 


“ Serpents are numerous in some places, but 
far less so than on the coast of Coromandel. 
The chief cause of this difference I am apt to 
ascribe to a custom, prevalent among the na- 
tives, of setting the long grass on the moun- 
tains on fire, two or three times a year. As 
these reptiles like to lay their eggs in the grass, 
great quantities of them are thus destroyed. 
One kind of serpent struck me here as a sin- 
gular species: it is of a green colour, has a 
broad head and mouth, like a frog, very red 
eyes; and its bite is so venomous, that I sawa 
woman die within half an hour after receiving 
the wound. She had climbed a high tree in 
search of fruit, and, not observing the animal 
among the branches, was suddenly bitten in 
the arm. Being well aware of the danger. she 
immediately descended, but, on reaching the 
ground, reeled to and fro like a person ina 
state of intoxication. The people brought her 
immediately to me; and while I was applying 
blisters, and other means for extracting the 
poison, she died under my hands.” 

“I saw but few storpions; but among them 
an unusually large species, of a red colour, 
said to be extremely venomous. One of the 
most formidable animals with which these 
islands abound, js the crocodile or alligator. 
They are of two kinds; the black kayman, and 
the proper crocodile. The latter is said never 
to attack live creatures, but to devour only 
carrion, and is therefore not considered dan- 
gerous. Of the correctness of this opinion I 
had once ocular proof. I was walking at Que- 
da, along the coast, and looking at a number 
of children swimming and sporting in the water. 
On a sudden I observed a large crocodile pro- 
ceed towards them from a creek. Terrified 
at the idea of the danger they were exposed 
to, I screamed out, and made signs to some 
Chinese to go to their assistance; but they 
laughed at me, as an ignorant stranger. I af- 
terwards saw the monster playing about among 
them, while the children diverted themselves 
by pretending to attack him and drive him 
away. The kayman is less in size, and very 
fierce, seizing upon every creature that has 
life; but he cannot lift any thing from the 
ground, as his lower jaw projects. 

** The bats of Nicobar are of a gigantic size; 
I have seen some whose outstretched wings 
measured from five to six feet across the back, 
the body being the size of a common cat. 
They appear hideous, and in their solitary 
flight resemble a cloak in motion, chiefly and 
awkwardly perching upon the mango tree, the 
fruit of which they eat, breaking down the 
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a 
smaller branches, till they light upon such as| and, being slender, it can insiguate itself into} of our Society. 
are able to bear their weight. a very small hole or cranny 

“ Of birds, I shall only notice one, called by|rooms and closets in ques 
some the Nicobar Swallow: it is the builder of was a door in a dark part 
those eatable nests, which constitute one of the} with a large clumsy lock to 
luxuries of an Indian banquet. These birds|ing, as | was attempting to 0 
build in fissures and cavities of rocks, especial- 
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The early Quakers were a 
le. And this is very remarka- 
sider the singularity of their 
rtance which they justly 
uliarities. While they 
ally called to inculcate 
of the immediate influence 
of the Holy Spirit, among a people who had 


















ne even- 
, having to} fe 
pass that way, I felt a sudden prick in my fin-| the m 
ly in such as oe to the south. In the latter,|ger, and at the same time a violent electrical! 
the finest and whitest nests are found, and I|shock, as if I were split asunder. Not think-| almost aneinend this essential doctrine. with 
have sometimes gathered fifty pounds weight of| ing of a serpent, I first imagined that my Ma-| what equal and anxious care did they dwell 
them on one excursion. If they are perfect, Habar boys had, in - ir p lay, wound some wire | upon the external means of our redemption. 








seventy-two of them goto a catty; es is, some-|about the handle, by whic h I had been hurt.| If the y were studious to assert the supremacy 
what less than two pounds. The best sale forj}and asked them sharply, what mischief they| of that which dictated the Scriptures, they re- 
them is in China. After the most diligent in- | had done to the doér. They denied that they) ceived, with a reverence un surpassed by their 
vestigation, | was never able fully to discover | had meddled with it; and I made a second at-| contemporaries, all the revelations of the sacred 
of what substance they are made. My opinion|tempt, when I was attacked still more violent-| volume. ‘Their moderation, in regard to letters, 
is. that they are made of the gum of a peculiar | ly, and perceived the blood trickling down my| seems to me very extraordinary. The studies 


tree, called by some the Nicobar Cedar, andj finger. I then returned into my room, sucking| of that: 
growing in great abundance in all the southern} the wound till I could draw no more blood. | 
islands. About these trees, when in bloom or | applied some spirits of turpentine to it 


» were principally directed to theologi- 
cal iatnan and did not, as at present, em- 
, put on| brace the whole range of material and mental 
bearing fruit, | have seen innumerable flocks|a bandage, and being much hurried that even-| phenomena. The very narrowness of the limits, 
of these little birds, flying and fluttering like|ing with other business, made no farther inqui-| within which they were restricted, forced great 
bees round atree or shrub in full flower, and|ry about it. However, in the night it swelled,| geniuses into extravagant speculations. Learn- 
am of opinion, that they there gather the ma-|and was very painful. In the morning I per-| ing had, in fact, produced the effects falsely 


terials for their nests. ‘The hen constructs a|ceived an unpleasant, musky smell; and on ap-| attributed to it by Festus in the case of Paul— 


neat, large, well-shaped nest, calculated for lay-| proaching the before-mentioned door, the) it had disturbed the balance of the mind, and 
ing al i hy itching her eggs ind the cock con- stench was intolerable. A candle be ing unfitte d the cle roy for the task which they had 


trives to fix another, smaller, and rather more} brought, I beheld the origin of all the mischief. 


assumed, the spiritual guidance of an illiterate 
clumsy, close to his mate: for they are not only | About six inches length of the head and body! people. With this result of devotion to letters 


built for the purpose of laying eggs, but for|of a young split-snake hung out at the key-hole,| in view, and impressed with the great truth, 
resting-places, whence they may take wing. |quite dead; and on taking off the lock, | found) that the ministration of the word was to be the 
If they are robbed of them, they immediately |the creature twisted into it, and so much) fruit, not of human acquirements, but of imme- 
fall to work to build others, and. being remark- | wounded by the turn of the bolt, in attempting) diate revelation, it would certainly have been 
ably active, are able to finish enough ina day|to open the door, that it had died in conse-|in character for reformers, many of them un- 
to support the weight of their bodies, though|quence. It had imtended to enter the room) educated men, to have decried all study as un- 
they require about three weeks to complete a| through they key-hole, when lt thus accidental-| important and useless. But our fathers dis- 
nest. ily stopped its progress, and got bitten; and| tinguished between the abuse of learning, and 
“ On my frequent excursions along the sea leonsidering the dead poison this serpent al-|its proper effects; and we accordingly find 
coast, it sometimes happened that I was be-|ways infuses into the wound inflicted, 1 felt}them every where proclaiming it to be non-es- 
nighted, and could not, with convenience, re- | very thankful to God, my preserver, that, by| sential in the m nistry, but anxik usly cherishing 
turn to our dwelling: but I was never at a loss |sucking the infected blood out of my finger in) it as one of the great auxiliaries of religion and 
for a bed. The greater part of the beach con-|time, and applying a proper remedy, though! morality. 
sists of a remarkably fine white sand, which, ignorant of the cause of the wound, my life was in their mode of life, too, moderation was 


above high-water mark, isperfectly clean and |not endangered. | have heard and believe,|their characterigtic; singularly industrious, 


drv. Into this I dug with ease a hole large that the bite of every serpent is accompanied, and a above all others by their 
eno igh to contain my body, forming a mound |More or less, by a sensation similar to an elec-| frugal ha y their liberality was unsurpassed. 
as a pillow for my head: I then lay down, and trical shock, as the powon seems almost in-| And if there be any truth in the charge of 
collecting the sind over me, buried myself in |stantaneousl y to affect the whole mass of blood.| parsimony, which been brought against 
itup to my neck. My faithful dog always lay We considered the name of split-snake given) their descendants, it is not because they have 
across my body, ready to give the alarm in case | to this animal, not so much dese wipuive of its) acted upon all the precepts of their fathers, but 
of disturbance from any quarter However, l | split appearance, as of the singular sensation} because tl ey have prac tised some of them im- 
was under no apprehension from wild animals. lits bite occasions, and which I then experi-| moderately. Perhaps 


, ately. ps in other respects we 
The only annoyance I suffered was from the enced.’ pmay have departed from the moderation of 


has 


nocturnal perambulations of an immense vari- ——— our ancestors. Perhaps we have not always 
ety of crabs of all sizes, th grating noise of 500 Tap Pesan. sufficiently considered that propensities, which, 
whose armour would sometimes keep me THE WATCHMAN, NO. 9. |indulged to excess, are productive of great 
awake. But they were well watched by my —retinuit, quod est difieilli sum, ex sapientia modum. | evil, may, under due restraint, promote our 
dog; and if any one ventured to approach, he Pac. in Vit. Agric. | hest interests. 

was sure to be suddenly sei vized, and thrown to} I sometimes think that almost ‘ll the great| 


: . We live by admiration, hope and love. 
a more respectful distance; or ifa crab of more | prece pts of morality, may be summed up in one} @ live by adutiration, h pala we 
: ; | And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
tremendous appearance deterred the dog from |word—moderation. In childhood, the first} 4, dignity of being we ascend. ’ 
exposing his nose to its claws, he would bark |lesson we learn, is to moderate our appetites. 


and frighten it away, by which, however, I was! Youth is prolific of hopes, and manhood real-| The love of society, the admiration of moral 
ofter more seriously alarmed than the occa-|izes its promises, in proportion as the passions! and natural beauty, the generous emulation 
sion required. Many a comfortable night’s|are subjected to the restraints of reason and!of youth, thesé may be so directed, as to be- 
rest have | had in these sepulchral dormitories, |religion. And if old age be either peac eful, or{come the sources of enjoyment and consolation 
when the nights were clear and dry. I feel| venerable, it is when large experience has pro-| amidst the difficulties of life. Perhaps we too 
truly thankful to God, that he preserved me, |duced its seasenable fiuit—moderation. Nor! often endeavour te subdue rather than to mo- 
on my many journeys, from all harm: nor can|does the moderation of wisdorg influence our} | derate these propensities. However this may 
I speak of ever having been in much danger. |desires and appetites only—it modifies our| be, it is certainly the dictate of sound piety, to 

“ There is a short serpent, called by us the|opinions—our doctrines. 1 have always ad-| employ the means which are afforded us, for 
Split-Snake. Its bite is extremely venomous; | mired this trait in the character of the founders} the cultivation of the amiable feelings, and 
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thus to prepare the mind for the influence of| opinion, pertinent, salutary, and well timed | 


religion. The tendency of our , 
toextremes. Extravagance j 
our literature, it characte 
bits. it intrudes itself int 
are led astray by extrava 
ed by immoderate indu 


is 












fe 

uc- 
d by 
unnecessary restrictions, and perplexed by un- 
reasonable fears. 
surround us. 


Such are the dangers which 
Our safety will be found in 
true Quakerism, neither sophisticated by exces 
sive refinement, nor debased by ignorance. 
Its motto is, “* Let your moderation appear 
unto all men.”’ 
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There are circumstan 


es so many in this 
sinful world, to affect the serious and reflecting 
mind with and much to 


cloud the anticipations and hopes of the bene- 


sorrow regret—so 


volent and the good, that we cannot wonder 


at the impassioned exclamation of the gentle 


Cow per, 


“My ear is pain’d, 
rt 


h earth is filled.” 


My sou! is sick, wit 


Of wrong and outrage with whi 


ays rep 


But it is our privilege, and surely it is the 
part of wisdom, to turn from these sombre 
views, and to dwell upon those illumined and 
refreshing spots which, bad as things are, do 
nevertheless present. to sofien and to cheer 
the perspective of life. This temper of mind 
will, we think, be gratified and promoted, by a 
perusal of the delightful account which we 
commence publishing to-day, of the institution 
at Locle. Were young persons of either sex, 
who have been blessed with a guarded educa- 
tion, more generally disposed to consider all 
they possess—their time, their talents and their 
property, not as their own, but bestowed as a 
trust, for which they are accountable to the 
Supreme Benefactor—were they, in the sin- 
gleness and sincerity of heart, as in the val- 
ley of humiliation, resigned and willing to be 
instructed in the Jine of their respective duties, 
they have the promise, that “their vineyards 
would be given them from thence,”’ their pe- 
culiar sphere of usefulness, their several * fields 
of offering,”’ clearly indicated, and as a conse- 
quence, would be verified, more often than is 
the case, (as in the instance of the amiable 
and pious M. A. Calame,) that through the di- 
vine blessing upon the labours of such, “ the 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blos- 


som as the rose.’ We may add, that by a 


note prefixed to the pamphlet from which we! 

. . - , | 
copy, it appears, two English Friends, during} 
a journey to some parts of the continent of; 


Europe, visited the institution, and by them 
this narrative was drawn up and published. 
We are disposed also to invite the attention 
of our readers, particularly of the younger 
class, to another article in the present number; 
we allude to that respecting tea-parties. In 
plain, unassuming guise, it contains, in our 


a ee ee ee 


mn! 
-| cumsta 


Dismal Swan 


stion, application of which may be} 
| nd extended, to many cir-} 


irectly comprehended in the 







utle. 





It necessarily happens, that in planning our} 
paper for the week, we sometimes form erro- 
neous estimates of the filling up; hence, one of | 
two articles noticed in our last for insertion to- | 
day, has been crowded out. 


P. is received, and under consideration. 


The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal is now open. 
It is navigable for s 
for the produ 


the Susquehan: 


ops, and will furnish an outlet} 


north and west by means of 





1. and that of the south through the 


p (anal. 

The Pennsylvania Canal is open to Clark’s Ferry, 
at the mout ; f the Juniata, affording a water com- 
munication from this city to that place, distant, in 
nearly a direct line, 115 miles. The western section 
of the same canal is in operation from Blairsville, on 


the Conemaugh river, to Pittsburg. 

The Welland Canal, Upper Canada, t 
Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, n outlet 
to the trade of the west by the way of Quebec, i 
ex rected to be 


connect 


and furr 


ned next month 


The effects of these great works, in a pecuniary 
point of view, Will Goubliess be beneficial. Whether 
the increased intercourse between distant sections ol 


country, and our 
to the 


large commercial cities, will 


tend 


improvement of morals, may be questioned. | 
One thing i« certain, that while it opens new resour- 
ces in every poimt of view to the educated, it exposes ! 
the ignorant to increased temptations, 
provement of this sort, therefore, « 


activity in promoting t 


Every im- 
ls for renewed 
mination of education, 
anity. 

It is proposed to obtain from Mexico the cession of 

province of Texas. ‘The advantages to be de- 
rived frem this purchase are, the acquisition of a 
fertile tract of 100,000 square miles, and the exten- 
, in that dire 
be called our natural boundary. 
ot fail to 
crease in the number of s| 


al 


he diss 


and the influence of Christ 


the 


sion of our territory clion, to what may 
But the opponents 
view with anxiety the in- 
ave-holdi: g state s,and both 

in a mora! and political point of view, an arrange- 
ment which will give additional strength to the slave 





of slavery cann 


trade, is much to be deprecated. 
It is expected that our next congress will define 
the boundaries of a new territory, to be called Huron 


or Ouiscousin. It is to be formed out of what is now 
termed the north west territory, between the Missis- 
sippi river and lake Mic higan. It is stated that one 
third of the new territory is first rate arable land, and 
one tenth well timbered. It is admirably watered, 
and abounds in mineral wealth. ‘The lead mines are 
very productive, and extensive copper mines @xist, 


interest, and a new impulse to the domestic i 





|the produce of which may be either sent down the | 


Mississippi to New Orleans, or forwarded by Lake | 
Erie to New York. The winds which blow up the | 
rivers from the Gulf of Mexico, are said to moderate | 
the cold, so that all the products of the same latitude | 
in the United States, succeed well there. The in-| 
terior of the country is affirmed to be healthy. Its| 
present population 1s about 16,000, and many emi- 
grants weekly arrive. 

It is stated that 3000 persons passed through Buf- 
falo in one week for Ohio, Michigan and Huron. 

New Orleans continues to be scourged by the yel- 
low fever—the deaths amount to 25 or 30 per day. 

Silk of great purity and whiteness has been made 
in Chester county. 

Wine made from the common fox grape, and kept 
in bottles four years, is stated to have been mistaken 
by judges for imported wine. 

It has been ascertained by the millers in the west- 
ern counties of New York, that the wheat of this 
year’s crop is sd inuch superior to the last, that 67 
grains produce as much flour as 100 grains of last 
year’s growth. It is also stated, that a farmer in 


| Otsego county, N. Y. has obtained 34 bushels white 


|terms as the Emperor Nicholas would prescrily 


| which was attempted at several points, and the van- 


{the French ministry. 


flint wheat from an acre of ground, which has been 

under tillage forty years—the last crop having been 
ndian corn. 

An expedition is about to be fitted out by some en- 


terprising merchants of New Bedford for the purpose 
of exploring the South Seas.+ 





Russia and Turkey.—The affairs of the east of Eu- 
rope continue to wear a warlike arpect. However 
the Turkish Sultan may desire to be rid of the for- 
midable invaders of his territory, he seems to show 
little disposition to negotiate for peace upon such 
The 
military force on both sides being large, there js t 
much reason to apprehend a very sanguinary conflict 
After the capture of the great fortress of Silistria, 





a 
large part of the Russian troops were despatched to 


Choumla and the Balkan mountains, the passage of 
guard of one of the detachments had undoubtedly 
reached the summit at the date of the last advices. — 
The resistance of the Turks is said to have bee n short 
but active. The British ambassador, Gordon, had 
arrived at Constantinople, and was received with ex- 
traordinary pomp. 


Hostilities have not yet ceased in Greece ; though 
her affairs are thrown into the shade by the more im- 
portant movements in Turkey. The accounts are 
favourable to the Greeks, who are said to have taken 


Phebes, and gained other advantages in Livadia 


France.—A thorough change has been effected in 
The moderate party, as it is 
called, has given place to that of the ultra royalists. 
On the 9th ult. Prince Polignac was declared minis- 
ter for foreign affairs in the room of M. l'ortalis; and 
Viscount de Caux, Hyde de Neuville, and Count 
Portalis, have been created ministers of state, and 
privy counsellors, One of the Paris Journals advert- 
ing to these events, holds the following language.— 
* Public report, in unison with probability, ascribes 
to the English policy the disorganisation of the Cabi- 
net, connected with a plan of an alliance against Rus- 
sia, concerted by the Duke of Wellington and Prines 
Polignac.” The price of corn was falling throughout 
the departments of France. 


In England the harvest had begun previous to the 
Sth ult. and promised to be fine andabundant. The 
state of things in Ireland, though far from settled, is 
declared to be improved; and the London Morning 
Chronicle thinks itself“ scarcely too sanguine, judg- 
ing from the concurrent opinions of men fully com- 


petent to judge, in predicting the commencement of 
the pacification of Ireland,” 

Mexico.—It seems almost certain that the attempt 
of Spain to recover her revolted colonies in South 
America, will prove abortive. The annexed extract 
of a letter from Mexico, is said to be from a very in- 
telligent source, “It is supposed that by sending 
out so small a force as 4000 or 5000 men, Spain must 
have been under the impression that the inhabitants 
would immediately flock to her standard: no such 
thing. They may, and unfortunately do quarrel 
among themselves; but against the Spaniards they 
all unite. You may therefore consider this among 
the most Quixotic enterprises of the day.” 

News from Buenos Ayres has been received as late 
as the 5th ult.—From the general tenor of the ad- 
vices we may indulge a hope, that peace was finally 
about to be established in that long distracted coun- 
fry. General Lavalle had been chosen governor, 
and undertaken the administration of affairs. 


The Bath Journal (Eng.) states, that during a re- 
cent thunder storm, “a beautiful antique box, com- 
posed entirely of agate stones mounted in silver, be- 
longing to a lady of this city, was forced open by the 
electric fluid, as it lay upon the table, and a singular 
cracking noise was heard at thetime. But the most 
surprising circumstance is, that the colour of every 
stone is entirely changed, each being now marked 
with large spots in vivid blue, red, and green.” 
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ol 
Christian Faith and Benevolence exemplified. 


There are, in the present day, on the contt- 
nent of Europe, many excellent institutions for} 
the education of poor children, wherein labour 
is combined with instruction; and thus the in- 
fant mind is not only furnished with the means 
of acquiring useful and religious knowledge, 
but also with the elements of those arts, which, | 
united with industry, may prove the medium! 
of obtaining an honest and respectable liveli- 
hood 

These asylums for the destitute were origi- 
nally instituted at the period when war had just 
ceased to rage in these desolated countries, and| 


one of its baneful effects was still severely felt, 
from the number of unhappy children who were 
deprived of their fathers, and consequently of 
almost all support, and who, but for such a 
providential and timely provision, would have 
been consigned to want, or brought up in habits 
of idleness and dishonesty. 

After visiting, with satisfaction, several of 
these institutions in Holland and Germany, we 
heard of one situated at Locle, on the borders 
of Switzerland, which was represented as a 
monument of faith and benevolence. It was 
founded about twelve years since by a pious 
individual, named Mary Ann Calame, who, en- 
joying a small independent income, with a mind 
under the influence of pure religion, was in 
duced to consider what she could render to her 
Lord and Master for the blessings with which 
she was favoured. 

Impressed with a desire of becoming useful 
to her fellow-creatures, and especially to the 
rising generation, she believed herself called to 
devote the whole of her time, talents, and the 
little prop rty she possessed, to the support 
and As she 
considered this impression to be of divine ort- 
trusted that, in a faithful reliance on 
providenti il aid, her exertions would not prove 
in vain; but that means would be afforded for 
the accomplishment of her project, to the praise 


instruction of destitute children. 


gin, she 


of Him, without whose notice not evena spar-| 


row falleth to the ground. 


dren, has often been allayed by the unexpected was not only willing to suffer for her principles, 
favours of the Lord, who has inc but 


that he is indeed the * Father th 
that He nourishes the young 
and can never forget the chil en. 

“It is with the Holy Scriptu m my hand 
that I instruct these little orphans; not by filling 
their heads with precepts, or historical facts 
merely, but by seeking to sow in their infant 


them with firmness, even against 
self-interest and temptation. 
Mb many interesting persons 
course of our journey, 
duction to this benevo- 
easure, yet not without a 
fear that a degree of enthusiasm might form a 
part of her character, from the magnitude of 
the work she had undertaken, and the very un- 
certain means she possessed of supporting it. 
Early in the spring of 1828, we left Neuf- 
chatel for Locle in a single horse-chaise, ac- 
companied by a pious and respectable mer- 
|chant, a friend of M. A. Calame, who had 
kindly volunteered to be our guide in a small 




















birds, 


minds that seed which may produce love, con- 
fidence, and devotedness to their divine Master. 
It is on the foundation of Christ that this edi- 
fice stands; it is to His glory that it is raised, 
and it is His name that is proclaimed in the 
midst of this family. 

** The developement of the intellectual facul- 
ties of the children is attended to as much as 
possible; the Holy Scriptures are diligently 
taught, with orthography and arithmetic; and 
those who evince a taste and disposition for 
study, are instructed in grammar, geography, 
history, and drawing. 


car of a peculiar construction, singularly adapt- 
ed to this mountainous country. The weather 
was fair but cold, and the surrounding scene- 
ry, even at this season, sublime and beautiful. 
The handsome town of Neufchatel, projecting 
Their other employ-| into an extensive lake of the same name on one 
ment consists in working lace, sewing, knitting,! side, with a distant view of the stupendous 
mending and making their clothes. | Alps on the other, presented a picture not 

* Encouraged by the success of this under-| easily to be forgotten. The road to Locle led 
taking, | proposed to the public to form an in-| over a very high mountain, one of the chain of 
stitution for boys; and in 1820, a small house! Mount Jura, and covered with snow, which 
was granted me, where sixty destitute children| mad 
now receive daily what assistance and instruc- 
tion they require; and they give me reason to 
believe, that the Lord watches at the door of 
thgir asylum. It is conducted on the same 
principles, and by the same means, as that for 
the girls, and has for its object the same im- 
portant end. 


e it difficult of access, and in some parts 
dangerous; but our kind guide and companion 
was well acquainted with the way, and, after 
a few hours slow travelling, he stopped before 
the door of a cottage inhabited by some of his 
friends, who welcomed us with much hospital- 
ity, and placed some simple refreshments be- 
fore us. The family consisted of a man, his 
wife, and child, with a poor orphan girl, to 
whom they had given a temporary refuge until 
she could obtain a situation asa servant. This 
simple pair appeared to be pious and amiable; 
the man had been made an instrument of good 
to his poor neighbours, from following an im- 
pression of duty which he had long felt of read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures to them, and calling 
upon them frequently to examine whether their 
conduct was in ufiison with the precepts there 
inculeated» At our departure, without saying 
a word on the subject, he brought out his horse, 


| have the consoling hope that 
every one of them will become a good Chris- 
tian, and consequently a good citizen. The 
younger boys make lace when not employed at} 
their lessons, and the elder are engaged in me-| 
chanical arts, with gardening and domestic oc-! 
cupations. ‘Their literary instruction is the 
same as the girls, but | only take charge of 
boys till the age of twelve or fourteen years; 
presuming that after this period maternal care 
is not equally requisite. An excellent school- 
master lives with them, and directs their studies. 
* Many interesting characters are already! 


This interesting account was accompanied! gone out into families from among the girls, as| and, attaching it to the chaise before our own, 





with the following simple statement from the) teachers, workwomen, and domestics of vari-| he helped to drag us to the summit of the 


pen of the benevolent foundress, a translation) ous sorts; all are doing well, and receive gen-| mountain, which in our carriage would hardly 
of which is presented for the perusal of our) eral approbation. 


have been accessible without his friendly as- 
English friends. 


sistance, and, so far from accepting of any re- 
* The desire to be useful to my fellow-crea- | muneration for his kindness, he rejoiced in an 
tures in indigence, often conducted me under| “The children rise at five o’clock in sum-! opportunity of affording aid to strangers in a 
the roof of the poor; and it was not long be-| mer, and six in winter; they adjust the bed-! foreign land.”’ 

fore I perceived that the only way to render| rooms by turns, which occupy an hour; they| 


them effectual succour, would be to rescue the) then meet together, sing a hymn, and repeat a 


rising generation, not only from a state of want,| prayer; after this they breakfast, and proceed| POETICAL FRAGMENT. 
but also, in many instances, from the unhappy|to their employment. They have an hour al-| Why do we gaze upon the lonely beach 
influence and evil example of their parents and| lowed for recreations after dinner, and then} 
kindred. I therefore formed the project of be-| resume their work, and continue till six o’clock.|""y, the wild sands and on the summit hoar? 
coming the mother of the orphan and the des-| At seven they sup, at eight again meet together| why does the vast, th’ eternal ocean teach 
titute, and associated myself with some ladies,! to read the Holy Scriptures and unite in prayer,| Deep lessons, which with heaven unite us more, 
in order to receive assistance in the work I was] all the children retiring to bed at nine o’elock.”’ | Than all the world’s temptation and its pow’r 
about to undertake. ‘The Lord blessed it, and| It was represented to us that M. A. Calame Can work upon us in their happiest hour 
from five children, with which the institution| held peculiar religious opinions, was a retired 
commenced in the year 1815, the number now| and contemplative character, and did not fre-| 
amounts to one hundred and seventy-five, with-| quent the established church, on account of 
out any other means for its support than public} which she had suffered much persecution; but 
benevolence. No certain funds or revenue believing she was called from all outward sha-| ~~) cow's of saving, joy of deing geod, 
sustain this edifice of mercy! My anxious so- | dows, and invited to enjoy the living substance} 7), solemn farewell. the sweet recognition, 
licitude, on viewing the necessities of the chil-| of religion as it is revealed in the heart, she| And all the nobler types of man’s condition.” 


“ORDER OF EACH DAY. 


(To be continued.) 


And broken cliff we never saw before, 
| And feel a joy beyond the pow’r of speech 





Nor let external nature bound thy range; 
Look how the soul of man hath been endued! 
The sympathy which binds in union strange 
Congenial souls, the links of gratitude, 
f mutual minds the blissful interchange, 
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HE FRIEN ol men, nd that this Christ was dist net from| 


. William Penn, in his “ Address to Pri 
REMARKS UPON ™ | Jesus ( rist the son of Abraliam and David. tants, was verv far from the op on that ¢ 





it 
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of | lo te of « () ‘“ FoLLow THE LIGHT WiITHtN,| learned, the well read, and the truly pio f 
erur n we most rticular atten-| THIS 1 it WHOLE CREED—TIHE SUM TOTAL! condemned in a mass as bigoted, prejudiced, 
tion of our readers. , F THEIR LIEF. ind superstitious, whilst these shallow pretenc 
The Lord Je Christ who died and re 1. P 3 { f, ' inswe! | ers, by in affectation of learning, of ac 
again is, oO g to doctrine of ancient ss We + ashamed to recon 1 all} ance with systems of philosophy, and of liber 
Friends, the Auth Dispenser of all spi-! pn tot dance of the ht within. and| ty and freedom from prejudice, oftentimes sue- 
ritua! | pit rut cording to Elias Hi e ad dvey rv been directed b t in pe ceed in deluding the i1onorant and injuring tiie 
he was a mere man, needing salvation himself, | ning this treatise. he would nerer hare published simple hearted. 
and saved by tl t The testimony of all} such notorions untruths: who is there that hath\ Our reviewer very clearly manifests lis cor 
the ancient autho hom we have quote d 


been at any of our meetings, or read any of our\ nection with this “ liberal se hool,”’ b 
uneg uivocal, that J is Ol N izareth was Chirist ritings, that cannot contradict this man and 
the Saviour, the Lord of life and glory, that! detect hi 
there were not two Christs, and that Jesus was! Tis t 
not the mere “ instrument of Chnst.”” E. Hicks 


on the contrary afl 


his re 
marks upon the doctrine of an Evil Agent « 

of misrepresenting us in this matter ?\ tinct from man. He has discovered, in the 
1¢ we advise all to follow the dictates of} course of his philosophic resear¢ hes, that “ this 
within, esteeming it a necessary arti-| notion” originated in “ the dark regions of re 
rms, that “ Jesus Christ the| cle of our faith; but that it is our whole creed| mote antiquity,’ and that “ the Magian religion, 
Saviour of the soul was never seen by the eyes|or the sum total of our belief, we utterly deny.’’| which is still the prevailing religion in some 
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parts of Persia and India, to this day, is evi-| man, Christians must have derived the 


u 
dently 1 


r doc 


Upon these principles, the Bible must be one 
the most deceptiy e books ever written. It 


rent stock from which all the va-|trine respecting the devil from these Persians, 


rious absurd notions about a devil or evil spirit,| and that it must consequently be’false. But 


octrines, according to their theor are so 
distinct m man, have sprang. his religion} did it never occur to the reviewer, that in t! mbiguously of'so mischievously expressed, as 
are to e been of very cient date. We! very same extract it is asserted, that the P: » have led Christian professors ent y astray 
find it in Media and Persia, mn s we have|sians also believed ina good being or agent om the age of the s to t t 
mimer rol! torical it to ude our! distinct from man ind does he not know t t me 
| Christians likewise hold a similar doctrine lor instance, all Christians have been agrees 
] 7 ! discover ive been de therelore W t not tollow as conclusively, t ti that one of the p , ~ 
rive } k of no less rarity and novelty) the ( ristian doctrine on this point, is derive t New Testam Ww - that « 
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t I Llich tne rious nations tribes vever barbart the sacred writers designed to convey the idea, 
of the ‘monthly meet of ‘ rttered, traces of the same primary doc-| that there 1s no power of temptat nh separate 
W esth lericho as a hereti : trines and of ons. It s moreover been es-| from man, we should aband j itter des- 
‘| i. fair specimen of the candour| teemed a confirmation of true religion, to find! pair, all reliance upon the Scriptures, and dis 
i rat tion of the new ‘ 0 Let us\its d trit 1 some sort acknowledged,!| card them as the most ambig is and decep 
| ‘ , er sargumentintoa syle risti wherever mankind has existed, howe ver su-jtive book ever given to the v ? 
f. 5 how it inds perstiiion and sensuality may have changed its} 7 
All. ¢ tendom holds the doctrme that| character, and perverted its operation. But} 
f ‘ \ il being or agent distinct from|our reviewer, like most of his order, puts | a 
mat \ opinion, we could add, is inter-| cause for etlect, makes true religion to be al FOR THE FRIEND 
woven throughout the whole texture of the| copy of false, and, because some features are| The following pertinent observations may be 
Scriptures, from Moses to the apostles But} common to each, rejects both as impostures. | profitably applied on many other ox casions, 
The a t heathen Persians held a similar} We ask pardon of our readers for using any where a concern for the welfare of the im- 
doctrine | degree of levity upon so serious a subject, but} mortal part, and the honour and glory of 





Therefore the writers of the Scriptures and| the folly and conceit of the reviewer hardly | God, are but seldom considered. 

the Christian world obtained their ideas from|seem to merit a serious refutation. He ap-| 

the Persians. | pears, indeed, to be afraid, that, even after his} 
The corollary from which proposition 1s,| most cogent quotation from Prideaux, some of 


that the Persians being heathen, and holding | his readers may find it difficult entirely to} 1. Because that in such company, serious 
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false doctrines, | shake off their belief of the doctrine in ques-| things are considered out of place; and the 
Therefore this doctrine of the distinct evil} tion. He adds, “ It may be supposed by some. | conversation in general is frivolous and trifling, 
agent is false— | that this vulgar notion of a devil is so inter-| not calculated to strengthen the mind or im- 
Therefore the doctrine of Christendom is} woven with evangelical history, that any at-} prove the heart; but rather to add to the num- 
false— tempt to disprove the existence of such a be-| ber of idle words, “in the multitude of which,” 
Therefore there is no devil. ing, Must necessarily invalidate the testimony} the wise man saith, * there wanteth not sin.”’ 
* Our reviewer, however, like most ofthe same| of the apostles and evangelists.” Prov. x. 19. And for which our Saviour has 


school, is but a philosopher by halves. He We do not at all wonder that the Hicksites! declared we “ shall give an account in the day 
thinks that he has most conclusively proved, by} should set a low value upon the Scriptures,| of judgment; for by thy words thou shalt be 
his quotation from Prideaux, that because the} when we consider the process of interpreta-| justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 


Magi believed in an evil agent, distinct from|tion to which they subject the sacred text.|demned.” Mat. xil. 36, 37. They also pro- 
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THE FRIEND. 
| and temperate; 


to spend my time prudently 
mptiness, jand profitably; 


to examine carefully the de- 
signs Of my heart, and to keep a conscience 
Because it would not afford any true sa-) void of offence in the sight of God and man 


tisfaction, or be of any real profit to my mind | for that will be a rich treasure, a comfort and 

i know manv have witnessed the contrary, even| support in time of need, when all things else 

eep sor terness of spint for thus} will fail. Therefore let us pray for strength 

spene rrecious time * The eves of|to “ be an example of the believer n word. ; 
the Lord n everv place beholding the evil/in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faitl 

ine ( Prov. xv. 3 * All things are}in purity.”” 1 Tim. tv. 12. 
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My duty is to be sober, chaste, 
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